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ARGENTINA. 7 Feb.—Ambassador’s interview with Stalin (see 
U.S.S.R.). 

11 Feb.—Gen. Perén declared in a broadcast that the criminal cam- 
paigns of his opponents were not only the work of internal political 

ies but were of ‘foreign origin’ and were especially the result of the 

‘ill-will and bad faith with which a Yankee mis-government . . . had 
behaved’. He said the truth of this was proved by the fact that when the 
Administration which had tried to attack Argentina was overthrown 
Argentina enjoyed political tranquillity. There were signs that the 
domestic Opposition was purging from its ranks the men who had sold 
themselves for foreign money, and the country was now socially and 
politically happier, quieter, and more Peronista than at any time since 
his administration began seven years earlier. 

Gen. Perén announced a reduction -in the sentences imposed on the 
rebels who had taken part in the military rising of September 1951. 


ASIAN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 6 Feb.—The ninth conference 
of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East opened in Bandung, attended by about 200 delegates from twenty- 
three countries. 

14 Feb.—The conference ended with the adoption of a report which 
contained a proposal for an international finance corporation and 
special funds to offer interest-free loans and grants-in-aid to help 
South-east Asia and the Far East. The report ‘rejected the view that 
foreign capital was essentially of an exploiting character’. 


AUSTRALIA. 11 Feb.—Winding-up of Queensland Corporation (see 
Great Britain). 

16 Feb.—Relaxation of Import Restrictions. Mr Menzies, Prime 
Minister, announced the decision to lift restrictions on a further 
£Aso m. worth of imports from the United Kingdom and other 
sterling areas. He said the relaxations would represent a 25 per cent 
increase in the rate of flow of imports since the cuts were imposed in 
March 1952. Most types of goods would be included in the relaxations 
but emphasis would be on raw materials and equipment needed for 
production. Mr Menzies said that during the six months to December 
1952 exports had totalled £A403 m. and imports £A252 m. but this 
did not include large outgoings for freight insurance and other pay- 
ments. Reserves were, however, improving and export prospects were 
favourable. A higher rate of imports would help to increase stocks 
which were running down and would ease inflationary pressure. 
Restrictions on imports from dollar areas and Japan were unaffected. 

18 Feb.—Royal Title. The House of Representatives approved a 
Bill declaring the Queen’s title to be: ‘Elizabeth II, by the grace of God 
of the United Kingdom, Australia, and her other Realms and Terri- 
tories, Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith.’ 
The Bill was the result of the decision of the Commonwealth Economic 
Conference in January that each member country should adopt 4 
different form of royal title. 
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AUSTRIA. 6 Feb.—Resumption of four-Power discussions on peace 
treaty (see Great Britain). 

11 Feb.—British statement on four-Power talks (see Great Britain). 

18 Feb.—Herr Baronbeck, mayor of Lanzendorf in Lower Austria, 
was arrested by order of the Soviet authorities for refusing to use 
municipal funds to erect a showcase for the Russian-sponsored news- 
paper, Oesterreichische Zeitung. He maintained that he could not do so 
without the authorization of the Lower Austrian provincial government. 


BELGIUM. 5 Feb.—Military Service. The Government won by 107 

votes to 93 a vote of confidence on its policy to maintain the period of 

military service at twenty-one months. Liberals and Socialists had pro- 
da reduction to eighteen months. 

7 Feb.—United States. Mr Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, and 
Mr Stassen, Director of the Mutual Security Agency, who were on a 
tour of west European capitals, had talks with Ministers and political 
leaders. They later left for Luxembourg. 

16 Feb.—The Mutual Security Agency’s mission to Belgium released 
1,205,700,000 francs of counterpart funds for the modernization of the 
coal industry. 


BURMA. 16 Feb.—The War Office announced that Burmese troops 
had on 14 February repulsed an attempt by Chinese Nationalist 
guerrillas to capture Muse, an outpost on the Burma-China frontier. 
Sixty Nationalists had been killed and many more wounded. 


CANADA. 11 Feb.—United States. The Government sent a Note of 
protest to the United States against U.S. quota restrictions on imports 
of dairy products which it said were an infringement of international 
trade agreements and a departure from accepted principles of com- 
mercial policy which could hardly fail to damage the development of 
world trade. 

Speaking in a debate on foreign affairs, Mr Lester Pearson, Minister 
for External Affairs, declared that the Government were opposed to the 
adoption by the western Powers of military and economic measures 
which would not be supported, and might be actively opposed, by 
important non-Communist countries in Asia. He said Canada would do 
everything possible to limit hostilities to Korea and to seek for peaceful 
negotiations there. United Nations policy, he declared, stood for the 
defeat of aggression and did not include intervention in a Chinese 
civil war. 

16 Feb.—United States. After returning from talks in Washington 
with Mr Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr Pearson told the 
Commons that while not condemning the United States the Govern- 
ment regretted that the U.S. Government had felt it necessary to with- 
draw the Seventh Fleet from Formosan waters as the military advant- 
ages might be neutralized by the political disadvantages. He felt 
reasonably assured, however, that the U.S. Administration did not 
contemplate anything ‘rash, provocative, or adventurous’ and had no 
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desire to extend the war to the continent of Asia. He also felt that it 


appreciated the necessity or desirability of consultation before taking 
decisions affecting other members of the United Nations. 


CHINA. 7 Feb.—Addressing the national committee of the People’s 
Political Consultative Conference, Mao Tse-Tung, head of the Repub- 
lic, declared that there were three imperatives, the first of which was 
‘to strengthen the resistance to American aggression and to aid Korea.’ 
He said that America was insisting on keeping back Chinese and 
Korean prisoners, on disrupting the armistice negotiations, and on 
making wild attempts to extend the war, and he added that China wanted 
peace but so long as America persisted in her arrogant and unreason- 
able demands and her scheme to extend aggression, China must con- 
tinue the struggle alongside Korea. The second imperative was to 
learn from the Soviet Union and use the knowledge in the task of 
national construction, and the third was to overcome bureaucracy. 

10 Feb.—Reports reaching Hong Kong stated that thirteen counter- 
revolutionaries had been sentenced to death in Canton and eighty-six 
to varying prison terms or surveillance. 

Chinese Communist patrol boats seized two armed junks after a 
short engagement south-east of Macao. One of the junks was damaged 
and later sank. 

17 Feb.—Budget. Peking Radio announced details of the 1953 
Budget approved by the Central People’s Government Council. 
Income was estimated at 233,499,100 yuan (approximately £3,335 m.)— 
an increase of 23 per cent over 1952 revenue: 49 per cent of it would be 
derived from taxation, 30 per cent from profits in Government trading 
and State-owned enterprises, and part of the balance from the surplus 
of income over expenditure in 1952. Of the revenue, 22 per cent would 
be devoted to defence, 59 per cent to economic construction, and 
6 per cent would be held in reserve. 

The broadcast admitted to serious losses during 1952 of grain 
collected as tax because of too early or too long storage, and to wasteful 
overspending by Government departments, but it claimed a fall in 

rices of essential commodities. 

18 Feb.—The Tientsin Daily News reported that four French and 
one Dutch priest had been sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from three to ten years for espionage. Eight Chinese Roman Catholic 
priests were also sentenced to prison terms, and fifty-five others were 
placed under surveillance. The foreign priests were also accused of 
running a prohibited Legion of Mary organization and of fomenting 
opposition to the Communist regime. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 17 Feb.—Ostrava Treason Trial. Prague 
Radio announced the sentences passed by a court at Ostrava on a group 
accused of espionage on behalf of Britain. Two were sentenced to death, 
two to life imprisonment, and five to penal servitude for terms ranging 
from twelve to twenty-five years. They all confessed to having con- 
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spired with Mr Gardener, second secretary at the British Embassy 
who was expelled in 1951, to help overthrow the Czech Republic. 


DENMARK. 16 Feb.—Army Service. About 100 soldiers walked 
out of their barracks near Aabenraa, South Jutland, and in two other 
camps men started partial hunger strikes in protest against the extension 
of military service from twelve to eighteen months. 

17 Feb.—Further protests were staged in military camps, and 300 
soldiers on Bornholm refused to obey orders. The Defence Minister 
issued a statement that the protests had obviously been directed from 
abroad. 

18 Feb.—Eight soldiers on Bornholm were arrested, two of whom 
were charged with mutiny and insubordination. 

It was learned that altogether 700 soldiers had taken part in the 
protest movement. 


EGYPT. 6 Feb.—Opening the new H.Q. of the Liberation Rally, Gen. 
Nagib declared: “The struggle for evacuation needs education and co- 
ordination. We have to consider evacuation as a very distant target for 
which we must mobilize our material and spiritual resources. At the 
same time we must be prepared if evacuation were realized tomorrow 
to play the great role expected of us after liberation.’ 

Sudan. Further discussions on the Sudan took place between Gen. 
Nagib and the British Ambassador, Sir Ralph Stevenson. 

8 Feb.—Signor Pacciardi on Italian-Egyptian relations (see Italy). 

9 Feb.—Military mission in Pakistan (see Pakistan). 

West Germany. Gen. Nagib declared at a dinner given to the west 
German delegation that the warm reception given to the delegation 
did not mean Egyptian satisfaction with its offers or that Egypt would 
fail to fulfil her decision (to boycott west Germany economically) con- 
cerning the Bonn agreement for reparations to Israel. He said the Arab 
States expected to receive something equal to what Israel would 
receive under the agreement. As evidence of Egypt’s desire to be on 
friendly terms, he mentioned the German mission of officers and 
scientists in which, he said, Egypt had confidence and with whom she 
co-operated well. Dr Westrick, leader of the German delegation, said 
in his reply: ‘We hope Egypt will realize that Germany had no choice in 
concluding its agreement with Israel.’ 

10 Feb.—_New Constitution. A proclamation was issued announc- 
ing a temporary constitution for a transitional period of three years, 
giving Gen. Nagib supreme powers as leader of the revolution, includ- 
ing the right to appoint and dismiss Ministers. The constitution prom- 
ised personal freedom, freedom of opinion, equality before the law, 
freedom of worship, independence of the judiciary, and refusal to 
extradite political prisoners. It provided for a Congress consisting of the 
Council of the Revolution (the army committee of thirteen officers) 
and the Council of Ministers (with legislative powers) who would 
together formulate policy under Gen. Nagib’s leadership. 

Gen. Nagib issued a statement expressing his ‘absolute faith in the 
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Egypt (continued) 98 
need for establishing a complete constitutional and democratic system 
of government at the end of the transitional period’. 

East Germany. An east German economic mission, headed by 
Herr Koch, arrived in Cairo. 

11 Feb.—Gen. Hussein Sirry Amer, former chief of the Frontier 
Corps, was sentenced to life imprisonment and dismissal from the 
army. He had been charged with desertion, fomenting rebellion, and 
smuggling arms to Israel. 

12 Feb.—Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on the Sudan. An agree- 
ment providing for self-government for the Sudan and self-determina- 
tion within three years was signed in Cairo by Gen. Nagib and Sir 
Ralph Stevenson, the British Ambassador (for provisions of treaty, see 
Great Britain). - 

16 Feb.—Sudan. Gen. Nagib declared in a broadcast to the Sudanese 
that any attempt to bring the Sudan into the British Commonwealth 
would invalidate the Anglo-Egyptian treaty signed on 12 February. He 
said the agreement provided for two alternatives: union with Egypt 
or complete independence. 

17 Feb.—Mr Eden on the Sudan (see Great Britain). 

18 Feb.—Gen. Nagib declared in an address to army units that talks 
on evacuation of the Suez Canal would begin within a few days. He 
said there was perfect agreement on the principle, and discussion would 
be confined to points of detail and the period during which evacuation 
might be carried out. 

East Germany. A trade agreement with east Germany was an- 
nounced under which the two countries expected to increase their trade 
to about £4 m. during the year. 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY. 7 Feb.—0.E.E.C. 
decision re common market and discrimination (see Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation). 

10 Feb.—The common market for coal, iron ore, and scrap came into 
operation, involving the removal by Governments of customs barriers, 
the repeal of protectionist regulations and payments restrictions, a 
gradual adjustment of prices, and the assumption of control of the three 
products by the High Authority. A number of temporary restrictions 
were retained except for the marketing of iron ore. 

In a broadcast from Luxembourg, M. Monnet, president of the High 
Authority, declared that the technical measures for the formation of a 
common market would make it possible to achieve the great output 
necessary to raise the living standards of all Europeans. For the first 
time the barriers between nations were beginning to crumble and the 
people to unite. The Community opened the way to European union, 
indispensable for the renaissance of European civilization and the 
maintenance of peace. 


EUROPEAN DEFENCE COMMUNITY. 5 Feb.—British proposals 
for association of forces (see Great Britain). 
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FORMOSA. 17 Feb.—A Chinese Nationalist news agency reported 
that Chinese Nationalist guerrillas had made on 13 February a successful 
raid without opposition on Meichow Island off the coast of Fukien 
province. They had withdrawn the next day. 


FRANCE. 7 Feb.—E.D.C. Treaty. The Council of Ministers approved 
the text of additional protocols to the European Defence Community 
treaty. 

9 Feb.—Saar. Discussions between the French and Saar Govern- 
ments opened in Paris with the aim of revising the Franco-Saar 
economic conventions. M. Bidault, Foreign Minister, reaffirmed at 
the meeting that economic union with the Saar remained the basis of 
French policy and he declared that it did not exclude political autonomy 
for the Saar. 

M. Boutemy. M. Boutemy, the Minister of Health, resigned, 
declaring that his resignation would give him greater liberty to defend 
himself. Although acquitted in 1945 of collaboration, he had been the 
subject of Communist attacks in the Assembly owing to his association 
during the war with the Vichy regime. A debate on his membership 
of the Government had been fixed for 17 February. 

11 Feb.—Ministerial Changes. M. Ribeyre, Minister of Trade, 
was appointed to succeed M. Boutemy as Minister of Health, and M. 
Petit, Under-Secretary of Agriculture, was appointed Minister’ of 
Trade. The political balance of the Cabinet remained unchanged. 

12 Feb.—Anglo-French talks (see Great Britain). 

13 Feb.—Oradour Trial. The court at Bordeaux sentenced to 
death one German and one of the Alsatians who had volunteered for 
the S.S. One German was acquitted, and the other accused, including 
twelve Alsatians, received prison sentences ranging from five to twelve 
years. All éxcept one of the forty-six Germans tried im absentia were 
sentenced to death. 

Anglo-French talks: communiqué on (see Great Britain). 

Morocco. It was announced that M. Bidault, Foreign Minister, had 
sent a reply to the letter of 12 January from the Sultan of Morocco to 
the President (see p. 71). He had expressed pleasure that the Sultan 
was ready to study the proposed French reforms and had declared that 
the reforms were intended to develop democratic institutions pro- 
gressively, while respecting Moroccan sovereignty and ensuring ‘the 
active co-operation of the French element’. The reply had also em- 
phasized French determination to continue the modernization of 
Moroccan economy and institutions and to pursue progress in the 
social and intellectual spheres. 

Note to Iceland re extension of territorial waters (see Iceland). 

14 Feb.—Oradour Trial. A meeting of all the deputies of the 
Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin departments, excepting the Communist 
deputy for Bas-Rhin, protested against the Bordeaux judgement and de- 
manded the immediate suspension of penalties imposed on forcibly 
enlisted Frenchmen. A meeting at Strasbourg of the association of 
mayors of Bas-Rhin also protested against the verdict. 
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15 Feb.—Demonstrations against the Bordeaux court’s verdict took 
place in Strasbourg and all the important towns of Bas-Rhin. 

18 Feb.—Oradour Massacre: Extradition of Gen. Lam , 
M. Pleven, Defence Minister, stated in the Assembly that he had 
made a formal request on 9 January to the British authorities in Ger- 
many for the extradition of the S.S. Gen. Lammerding, the command- 
ing officer of the division responsible for the massacres at Oradour and 
at Tulle. The request had been reinforced by a personal intervention 
by M. Mayer during his visit to London. He said that since 1948, 
however, the British authorities had required positive proof under 
German law of the guilt of the accused before consenting to extradition, 
and Gen. Lammerding’s dossier was at present being studied by them 
(see also Great Britain). 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE. 14 Feb.— 
Japan. An inter-sessional committee of the contracting parties meeting 
in Geneva concluded an examination of the matters involved in Japan’s 
application for membership and announced that although important 
progress had been made its discussions did not as yet ‘involve commit- 
ments by Governments’. 


GERMANY. 5 Feb.—Berlin. West Berlin police arrested an agent of 
the east German State Security Service and a woman who was with 
him. They were charged with seeking military information from 
western soldiers in Berlin. 

West Germany. Communism. Officials of a Communist camou- 
flaged organization known as the National Front of the German 
Democratic Republic were arrested on the authority of the Supreme 
Court at Karlsruhe on suspicion of plotting a treasonable enterprise. 
Much material was seized. The organization was stated to be directed 
from the Soviet zone. 

United States. Mr Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, and Mr Stassen, 
Director of the Mutual Security Agency, who were on a tour of Euro- 
pean capitals, had talks with Dr Adenauer, with Herr Ollenhauer, leader 
of the Social Democratic Opposition, and with American officials. 
Mr Dulles said in a statement to the press that the E.D.C. treaty was 
the only way in which European unity could be achieved. 

6 Feb.—Dr Adenauer told the press that Mr Dulles had impressed 
on him the extraordinary importance attached by the United States to 
the unity of Europe and the view that European unity would hasten 
rather than delay German reunion. He repeated that the United States 
would have ‘very great concern’ for the general European situation if 
progress towards ratification of the European Defence Community was 
not made by April. 

The contents were made known of a message from President Eisen- 
hower to Dr Adenauer. The President had expressed the conviction 
that with the help of a German defence contribution Europe could 
achieve security and lay the foundations for world peace. He had also 
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expressed the hope for an early end to the occupation, the establishment 
of normal diplomatic relations, and closer co-operation between their 
two countries. 

7 Feb.—Refugees. Following a conference in Bonn between Dr 
Adenauer, Professor Reuter, chief burgomaster of west Berlin, and the 
chief ministers of the Lander, Professor Reuter announced that it had 
been decided that 30,000 refugees should be flown from Berlin to the 
west monthly, It had also been decided to set aside provisionally a 
further 90 m. marks for building houses for refugees, making 180 m. 
in all. It was agreed that the reception and distribution of refugees 
should be centrally handled at Bonn. 

The west Berlin Senate issued a statement on the refugee situation 
which showed that in the past four years 300,000 people from east 
Germany had sought refuge in west Berlin and west Germany. Of 
these, 65,000 were in Berlin and were officially recognized as refugees, 
while 100,000 in the city were not recognized. Of the rest, 15,000 had 
gone to the west before the closing of the boundaries with the eastern 
zone, and 78,000 had been flown to the west. Some 35,000 were be- 
lieved to have returned to the Soviet zone. 

8 Feb.—_West Germany. Communism. Police arrested the leaders 
of another Communist camouflaged organization, Socialist Action, and 
raided its H.Q. at Frankfurt and cells in several Lander. The organiza- 
tion was officially stated to be directed and financed from the Soviet 
zone and to be hostile to the State. 

East Germany. It was announced that the Liberal Democratic 
Party had to submit itself to vigorous self-examination which must be 
completed by the end of June. The purge would be directed by the 
party’s secretary-general, Herr Taeschner. 

g Feb.—The League of Free Jurists in west Berlin reported that 
thirteen schoolboys and students had been found guilty of espionage 
by an east German court at Rostock in the Soviet zone. One student of 
twenty had been sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, two other 
students to eight years, and the rest to shorter terms. 

Berlin. Further measures adopted by the Soviet authorities to cut 
off the western sectors were reported. Fifteen shops had been closed at 
Glienicke, north of the French sector, and fourteen in Staaken, east 
of the British sector, and wooden and metal obstacles were being 
placed in streets leading into west Beriin to prevent vehicles from cross- 
ing the sector boundaries at speed. 

Gen. Nagib on Egypt’s relations with west Germany (see Egypt). 

10 Feb.—West Germany. Nazism. The Federal Government 
banned the Nazi organization, Freikorps Deutschland, on the ground 
that it was a threat to the constitution. Three of the leaders were 
arrested and much incriminating material seized. A fourth, Frauenfeld, 
who was mistakenly arrested as a leader was later released. (The 
Freikorps Deutschland was established in Hamburg in 1951 and was 
organized on military lines. It recognized the ‘revised twenty-five 
points’ of the Nazi programme). 

Ruhr Authority. The International Authority for the Ruhr came to 
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Germany (continued) 
an end with the establishment of the common market of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. 

East German economic mission to Egypt (see Egypt). 

11 Feb.—Berlin. East Berlin newspapers published a statement 
issued by the Socialist Unity Party calling on the population of Berlin 
to force the western Powers by its will to open talks with the Soviet 
Union for the immediate reunification of Berlin. It declared that if the 
Bonn ‘war treaties’ were ratified by the west German Government it 
meant the final breach of the four-Power agreement on Berlin, and 
maintenance of the occupation regime was no longer bearable for 
Berliners. 

East Germany. The Socialist Unity Party announced that three 
department chiefs in the State Secretariat for Coal had been dismissed 
for negligence and two others reprimanded. 

West Germany. It was announced that action had been taken 
against another right-wing group called the Deutshe Gemeinschaft on the 
ground that it was accepting members of the unlawful Socialist Reich 
Party of Herr Remer and Dr Dorls. Its main strength was in Bavaria 
where it held three seats in the Landtag. 

12 Feb.—Berlin. The west Berlin Senate press office pointed out in 
reply to the Socialist Unity Party’s appeal for reunification of Berlin 
that Herr Reuter had, on 2 December 1950, offered to Herr Ebert, 
the east Berlin burgomaster, the elections demanded by the Socialist 
Unity Party and had never received a reply from Herr Ebert. It stated 
further that four-Power talks on the city’s status were unnecessary as 
that status was already clearly defined and all that was needed for the 
city’s reunification was the lifting of restrictions by the Russian 
authorities. 

Refugees. The U.S. High Commissioner announced in Bonn a 
special grant of $300,000 by the U.S. Government to help in solving 
the refugee problem. 

13 Feb.—East Germany. A mass meeting was held in east Berlin 
to protest against the death sentence on the Rosenbergs in America. 

14 Feb.—West Germany. Budget. It was learned that the Allied 
High Commission had sent a Note to the Federal Government com- 
menting on Herr Schiffer’s budget proposals and expressing doubts 
whether the reduction of 15 per cent in income tax might not adversely 
affect German capacity to meet the Federal Republic’s defence obliga- 
tions. 

15 Feb.—East Germany. It was announced that a court in Dresden 
had sentenced three of a group accused of sabotage to life imprison- 
ment and three others to fifteen years. 

17 Feb.—West Germany. Frontier Force. It was learnt that 
objections of the French High Commissioner to the raising of the 
Federal frontier police strength from 10,000 to 20,000 had been re- 
ferred to the three western Governments. (An increase of 30,000 in the 
police force had been agreed on at the New York conference of western 
Foreign Ministers.) 
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Berlin. Dr Conant, the new U.S. High Commissioner, arrived on a 
visit to Berlin. 

18 Feb.—Dr Conant assured the people of Berlin in a broadcast 
that the United States with the other two western Powers were deter- 
mined to keep open the lines of communication with Berlin. He also 

promised to work to make Berlin a ‘healthy industrial centre’. 

East German-Egyptian Trade Agreement (see Egypt). 

West Germany, Yemen. A Yemeni delegation headed by Prince 
Seif al Islam Hassan, the Prime Minister, arrived in Bonn for trade 
discussions. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 5 Feb.—Central African Federation. The 
revised scheme for the federation of Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, which was agreed on by the recent conference in 
London (see pp. 5 and 67), was published as a White Paper entitled 
The Federal Scheme (Cmd. 8754). A second White Paper containing a 
summary and explanation of the scheme was published under the title 
Report by the Conference on Federation (Cmd. 8753). 

A preface to the latter report reviewed the history and purpose of the 
scheme. It stated that individually the three territories were vulnerable, + 
their economics being ill-balanced and ill-equipped to withstand strong 
economic pressures, and that their closer association was essential if 
they were to achieve the economic and social development of which 
they were together capable. Development of untapped resources 
required capital expenditure on a large scale, and only a well-balanced 
and co-ordinated economic unit would be able to attract capital from 
outside on the necessary scale. The main provisions of the scheme were: 

Seat of Government. The seat of the federation Government would 
be decided by federal law; pending such a decision it would be at 
Salisbury in Southern Rhodesia. 

Division of Powers. (a) Exclusive List. Among the subjects on the 
Exclusive List, on which the Federal Government would have exclusive 
powers to legislate were: defence; immigration and emigration; banks 
and banking (other than land banks); control of imports and exports; 
customs and excise duties; taxes on income and profits; maintenance 
and construction of certain inter-territorial roads; railways; aviation; 
agriculture in Southern Rhodesia (excluding forestry, irrigation, and 
African agriculture); posts and telegraphs; shipping and harbours; 
higher education; the federal public service and federal police. (b) 
Concurrent List. Matters on which both the federal and territorial 
legislatures would be empowered to legislate were set out in the Con- 
current List and included: deportation, naturalization, immigration 
between territories, development of industries, land banks, roads 
(other than those on the Exclusive List), health, town planning, broad- 
casting, scientific research, and prisons. In the event of any inconsis- 
tency between federal and territorial laws, the federal law would prevail. 
It was laid down that for a period of ten years there should be no change 
in the division of powers between the federation and the territories 
except with the consent of all three territorial legislatures. 
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Great Britain (continued) 

Land Purchase. The Federal Legislature’s powers would include the 
compulsory acquisition of land for federal purposes except native trust 
and native reserve land or land for the purpose of settling immigrants. 
The Secretary of State would, however, have the final decision on any 
proposal for the acquisition of African lands for public purposes. 

Federal Assembly. The Federal Assembly would consist of a Speaker 
and thirty-five members—twenty-six elected (fourteen for Southern 
Rhodesia, eight for Northern Rhodesia, and four for Nyasaland); six 
specially elected Africans (two for each territory); and three Europeans 
responsible for African interests, of whom one (for Southern Rhodesia) 
would be elected and the other two (for Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land) would be appointed. 

Federal Executive. 'The executive would consist of a Governor- 
General appointed by the Queen and an Executive Council consisting 
of a Prime Minister and other Ministers appointed by the Governor- 
General. 

African Affairs Board. This would be a Standing Committee of the 
Federal Assembly with the primary function of watching and safe- 
guarding African interests in matters of legislation and in particular of 
drawing attention to any Bill introduced into the Federal Assembly 
which it considered to be a differentiating measure (i.e., discriminatory 
to the disadvantage of Africans). It would consist of tne following 
members of the Assembly: (a) the three Europeans responsible for 
African interests, of whom one would be appointed chairman and one 
deputy chairman by the Governor-General, and (4) one elected African 
member from each of the three territories, to be selected by a majority 
vote of the six elected African members and the three European 
members for African affairs acting together. The chairman would have 
an ordinary vote and a casting vote to give the Board a second oppor- 
tunity of deciding the same question. 

Constitutional Changes. Any Bill amending the constitution would 
require the approval of two-thirds of the Federal Assembly excluding 
the Speaker and would also require to be reserved by the Governor- 
General for the Crown’s assent. The Crown’s assent would require 
to be signified by an Order in Council if the Legislative Assembly of 
any territory should object to the Bill within sixty days or if the African 
Affairs Board should have requested the reservation of the Bill for the 
Crown’s assent on the ground that it was a differentiating measure. The 
draft of any Order in Council signifying the Crown’s assent would 
require the approval of the United Kingdom Parliament before 
presentation to the Crown. 

The constitution should be reviewed not less than seven and not 
more than nine years after its coming into force by a conference of 
delegations from the Federation, the three territories, and the United 
Kingdom. 

Far East. Speaking in a Commons debate on the Far East, Mr Eden, 
Foreign Secretary, said that President Eisenhower’s decision to de- 
neutralize Formosa ‘did not mean that grave events would necessarily 
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follow, and we should not exaggerate its significance but try to’ under 
stand American feelings’. It seemed to the Americans, he said, ‘that 
their fleet was acting as a screen in protection of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, which was now acting as an aggressor in Korea, and that was 
an argument which could not be resisted’. Considering U.S. casualties 
in Korea, Mr Eden thought the restraint shown by Americans had been 
quite remarkable. He said the Government were convinced that the 
new decision implied no aggressive intention on the part of America, 
and he declared that as a result of his talks with Mr Dulles ‘they felt 
confident that they would develop the type of collaboration which 
would make it impossible for any action which could have far-reaching 
international reactions to be taken without our having an opportunity 
of expressing our views beforehand’. 

Mr Eden said that Mr Chou En-lai’s statement of 4 February on 
Korea appeared to offer nothing new or constructive, and he re- 
affirmed that no armistice proposals could be acceptable unless they 
provided for the repatriation of prisoners on the conclusion of the 
armistice. 

European Defence Community. The Foreign Office published 
details of a memorandum presented to the Governments of the six 
E.D.C. countries which proposed various ways in which the British 
forces might be associated with E.D.C. forces. The suggestions in- 
cluded: the provision of training facilities and advice on training 
questions by the United Kingdom; the secondment of British officers to 
E.D.C. staffs; joint unit training exercises; joint formation training 
under the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe; interchange of 
officers and of air force squadrons; and co-ordination of air defence 
systems. 

Israel. The Israeli Ambassador was received by Sir James Bowker, 
Assistant Under Secretary at the Foreign Office, who informed him of 
the grave concern and disapproval with which the Government viewed 
recent incidents on the Israeli-Jordan border, in particular the shelling 
of two Arab villages—Falama and Rantis—on 23 January. He informed 
the Ambassador that the British Ambassador in Tel Aviv had been 
instructed to urge the Israeli Government to take all possible measures 
to restore order along the frontier and to prevent further incidents 
(see also Israel). 

Jordan. The Government informed the Jordan Government that 
Britain stood by its obligations under the 1948 treaty to protect the 
Jordan frontier and also by the tripartite declaration of 1950 in support 
of the status quo. 

6 Feb.—Austria. The deputy Foreign Ministers of Britain, France, 
Russia, and the United States resumed discussions on an Austrian 
peace treaty in London. 

9 Feb.—Austria. A further meeting of the four deputies was held. 

Israeli-Jordan Frontier Incidents. Mr Lloyd, Minister of State, 
Foreign Office, stated in reply to a question in the Commons that, 
after investigation of the attacks on the Jordanian villages of Falama 
and Rantis on 23 January and 28-29 January, the Mixed Armistice 
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Commission had by majority vote held the Israeli Government re- 
sponsible. The Government had made representations to the Israeli 
Government and had counselled moderation on the part of Jordan. 

10 Feb.—China. Lord Reading, Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, 
said in answer to a question in the Lords that no proposals for a naval 
blockade of the China coast had been submitted to the Government. 
They would view with concern any such proposal which they considered 
would not help in ending hostilities in Korea. 

11 Feb.—Queensland Corporation. A White Paper (Cmd. 8760) 
was issued announcing the joint decision of the U.K. and Queens 
Governments to wind up the Queensland-British Food Corporation 
with retrospective effect from 30 September 1952 from which date the 
Corporation’s assets and liabilities would be transferred to the Queens- 
land Government who would assume responsibility for all development 
of the scheme. The United Kingdom Government’s net loss after four 
and a half years’ working was £540,000. 

Austria. Replying to a question in the Commons about the meetings 
of the deputies for the Austrian peace treaties on 6 and g February, 
Mr Nutting, Under-Secretary Foreign Office, said that the Soviet 
representative had insisted that before discussions could take place the 
abbreviated treaty submitted in March 1952 must be withdrawn. The 
western deputies had offered to leave the abbreviated treaty on one side 
so long as constructive progress was made on any other basis. When 
this proposal was refused they had offered to withdraw the abbreviated 
draft if it proved possible to conclude a treaty on any other basis, and 
they proposed that discussions should begin with examination of the 
long draft treaty. The Soviet deputy had, however, continued to insist 
on the unconditional withdrawal of the abbreviated draft. It had then 
been agreed to adjourn for two or three weeks. 

12 Feb.—France. M. Mayer, M. Bidault, and M. Buron—the 
French Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and Minister for Economic 
Affairs—arrived in London for discussions. 

Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on the Sudan. Mr Eden reported to 
the Commons the terms of the draft agreement signed in Cairo that 
day by Gen. Nagib and the British Ambassador, Sir Ralph Stevenson. 
(The text of the draft was published as a White Paper Cmd. 8766). 
The agreement recognized the right of the Sudanese to self-determina- 
tion, and, to enable them to exercise that right in a free and neutral 
atmosphere, it provided for early elections to a Sudanese Parliament 
and a transitional three-year period of self-government during which 
time the sovereignty of the Sudan should be kept in reserve until self- 
determination should be achieved. The draft statute for the introduc- 
tion of self-government, which had been produced by the Sudan 
Government and accepted by the Legislative Assembly, had been 
accepted by the Egyptian Government subject to certain amendments. 
As amended the main provisions were: 

Safeguards for the Southern Sudan. The Governor-General would 
have a special responsibility to ensure fair and equitable treatment to 
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all the inhabitants of the different provinces, About a quarter of the 
seats in each House of Parliament would go to southern representatives 
and there would be not fewer than two southern Ministers in the 
Cabinet. 

Governor-General. The Governor-General would be the supreme 
constitutional authority. In regard to external affairs, he would be 
directly responsible to the two Governments, and in the exercise of his 
responsibility to ensure equitable treatment for the public service he 
would have sole discretion. In the exercise of other discretionary powers, 
including those to ensure equitable treatment for all the different 
provinces, he would act with the prior approval of the Governor- 
General’s Commission. 

Governor-General’s Commission. This would consist of a Pakistani 
member who would act as chairman, two Sudanese proposed by the 
British and Egyptian Governments in agreement and approved by the 
Sudanese Parliament, one British, and one Egyptian. 

Electoral Commission. An electoral commission to supervise the 
preparation and conduct of the elections would consist of seven mem- 
bers: three Sudanese appointed by the Governor-General with the 
approval of his commission, one British, one Egyptian, one United 
States, and one Indian who would be chairman. 

Sudamzation Committee. A committee would be appointed to com- 
plete, within a period of not more than three years, the Sudanization 
of the administration, the police, the Sudan Defence Force, and any 
other Government posts which might affect the free choice of the 
Sudanese at the time of self-determination. It would consist of one 
British and one Egyptian nominated by their Governments and 
appointed by the Governor-General, and three Sudanese selected by 
the Governor-General from a list of five submitted by the Sudanese 
Prime Minister. It would report to the Sudanese Cabinet. If the 
Governor-General disagreed with its decisions or with the views of the 
Cabinet, he might, with the approval of his commission, withhold his 
consent. In the event of disagreement between the Governor-General 
and the commission the matter would be referred to the British and 
Egyptian Governments. 

International Commission. The British and Egyptian Governments 
had agreed to accept the recommendations of an international body 
which would supervise the process of self-determination, including 
safeguards for ensuring the impartiality of the elections, and Sudaniza- 
tion. 

Self-Determination, The transitional period would end on the passing 
of a resolution by the Sudanese Parliament expressing its desire to put 
the arrangements for self-determination in motion. After formal 
notification of the British and Egyptian Governments, the Sudanese 
Governments would then draw up a draft law for the election of a 
Constituent Assembly. 

13 Feb.—Anglo-French Talks. On the conclusion of the Anglo- 
French talks, in which the British Foreign Secretary, Defence Minister, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and President of the Board of Trade had 
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taken part, a communiqué was issued which stated that the discussions 
included a comprehensive review of international affairs and there had 
been full agreement on the leading part which the United Kingdom 
and France would have to play in the organization and defence of the 
free world. The continued full support of the United Kingdom for 
the European Defence Community had been recognized as an essential 
element for the establishment of the Community and the strengthening 
of the Atlantic alliance. The French Ministers, who had previously 
been informed of U.K. proposals for linking up U.K. and E.D.C. 
forces, had presented proposals for establishing close co-operation 
between the United Kingdom and the E.D.C. with particular reference 
to its political aspects. The financial aspects and material requirements 
of the Indo-China campaign had been discussed, and also current 
economic questions with special reference to the balance of payments 
of the two countries. The United Kingdom had undertaken ‘to give 
sympathetic consideration to the position of France when considering 
its future import arrangements and other related matters’. 

Mr Nehru on transit facilities for Gurkha recruits (see India). 

16 Feb.—Attacks on British Ships in China Seas. Mr Eden 
stated in the Commons that interference with British ships in the 
China seas had been attempted on forty occasions during the past 
eighteen months—on fifteen occasions by unidentified attackers, on 
four occasions by Chinese Communist junks or mainland batteries, and 
on eighteen occasions by Chinese Nationalist vessels, some of which 
appeared to be manned by guerrilla rather than regular forces. None of 
the incidents had involved vessels trading from the United Kingdom. 
Protests had been made to the Provincial authorities in Formosa in 
every case where Nationalist responsibility had been established or 
seemed probable. The Nationalist authorities had accepted responsi- 
bility for the incident over the Rosita, and the British Consul in Formosa 
had been instructed to claim full compensation. Instructions had been 
issued to H.M. ships to protect British merchant ships on their lawful 
occasions on the high seas. 

17 Feb.—Sudan. Mr Eden reaffirmed that in the Government’s 
view the phrase ‘complete independence’ in the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement of 12 February included the right of the Sudanese to choose 
any form of association with any other State on their achieving self- 
determination and could not prevent a choice of association with the 
Commonwealth. He said the British Ambassador had been instructed 
on 9 January to explain this interpretation to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and that as a result the wording of the relevant clause in the 
agreement had been changed from ‘achieving a Sudan completely 
independent of the United Kingdom, Egypt, or any other country’ to 
read ‘achieving a Sudan completely independent’. 

Supplies of Aircraft to Middle Eastern States. In a debate on the 
supply of jet aircraft to countries in the Middle East, Mr Lloyd, 
Minister of State, Foreign Office, said the numbers of aircraft involved 
were extremely small and Israel was a purchaser as well as the Arab 
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States. If the aircraft were withheld it would mean the repudiation of 
treaty obligations with Iraq and Jordan and also of contractural obliga- 
tions with money paid on account. The case for the sales on economic 
grounds was overwhelming. As regards the possibility that the aircraft 
might be used against British troops, the numbers were so small and 
the balance of air power in the Middle East such that the danger would 
be negligible. Assurances had been received that none of the States 
intended to use the aircraft for aggressive purposes, and if there was 
any attempt to violate frontier lines vigorous action would be taken. 
Mr Lloyd also argued that if Britain did not supply the aircraft ‘some- 
one else would and perhaps someone without our knowledge of the 
strains and stresses of the Middle East and less able to balance the 
factors’. He declared that the real threat in the Middle East was Com- 
munist aggression, and the Government’s sole purpose was to get 
regional organization capable of ensuring defence of the region. To 
refuse to supply the aircraft would damage Britain’s basic purpose. 

18 Feb.—Extradition of Gen. Lammerding. The Foreign Office 
announced that Mr Eden had sent a letter to M. Bidault assuring him 
that the normal procedures were being followed in regard to the 
request for the extradition of the S.S. Gen. Lammerding (see also 
France). 

A Foreign Office statement explained that under the policy laid down 
by the British authorities in Germany in 1948 arrests of war criminals 
could only be made on a warrant issued by a British zone judge and 
based on the production of definite evidence of a commission of 
murder within the meaning of the German criminal code. Following 
arrest, the wanted man must be brought before an extradition tribunal 
within fourteen days. The evidence against Gen. Lammerding had 
been furnished to the British authorities by the French on 11 February. 
It had been examined and would be placed before a competent judge. 


GREECE. 8 Feb.—Visit of Foreign Minister to Yugoslavia (see Yugo- 
slavia). 

10 Feb.—Lake Copais Company Dispute. The Defence Minister 
began negotiations with the British Ambassador for a settlement of the 
Lake Copais expropriation case. 


HUNGARY. 8 Feb.—Budapest Radio announced that Mr Decsi, 
the Minister for Justice, had been dismissed and replaced by Mr Bela 
Kovacs. 

13 Feb.—-Reports reaching Vienna from refugee sources stated that 
a radical purge of the State Security Authority was in progress and that 
Péter Gabor, the head of the Authority, was among those arrested. Most 
of the arrested persons, including Gabor, were said to be Jews. 

It was also reported that Mr Zoltan Vas, president of the National 
Planning Office, had been dismissed. 


ICELAND. 13 Feb.—France. A French Note was published which 
criticized Iceland’s extension of her territorial waters beyond the inter- 
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national three-mile limit. It declared that the decision was unilateral 
and could not be based on the British-Norwegian dispute. 


INDIA. 6 Feb.—Kashmic. At least fourteen right-wing extremists of 
the Hindu organizations—Jan Sangh and Rashtriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh—were arrested in the Punjab under the Preventive Detention 
Act, and public meetings and demonstrations were banned in several 
areas of the Punjab. The police said the action was the result of clashes 
between Hindu extremists and Congress Party members since the 
Hindu parties launched a campaign ten days earlier in support of the 
agitation by the Hindus of Jammu for union with India. 

1x Feb.—Korea. In an address to Parliament, Dr Prasad, the 
President, said that ‘certain statements recently made, and the conse- 
quences that might flow from them in extending the war in Korea’ 
had caused apprehension all over the world, and had inspired the 
Government’s ‘grave concern’. He hoped that any tendency towards 
an extension of the war would be checked, and he promised that the 
Government would continue its efforts for peace ‘without any align- 
ment with one group of nations against another’. 

Referring to South Africa, he said that the Government of the 
Union had ignored the efforts of the United Nations to deal with the 
racial problem and was seeking to crush a peaceful and disciplined 
movement against racial discrimination by legislation and govern- 
mental action unique in their denial of democratic processes and of the 
purposes of the U.N. Charter. 

12 Feb.—Pakistan report on Indo-Pakistan waters dispute (see 
Pakistan). 

13 Feb.—Facilities for Gurkha Recruits. Mr Nehru told Parlia- 
ment that the British Government had accepted the Indian attitude in 
regard to the closing of British camps in India for the recruitment of 
Gurkhas, and the matter was under discussion by the British and 
Nepalese Governments. Under the tripartite agreement of 1947 the 
Government had agreed to give transit facilities through India to 
Gurkhas from Nepal. The agreement was still in force, but, Mr Nehru 
said, we have made it clear that we cannot permit those facilities to be 
continued indefinitely. 

16 Feb.—Mr Aneurin Bevan of the British Labour Party, who was on 
a visit to India, advocated in a speech to members of Parliament a 
realignment of world forces leading to the emergence of a third bloc 
of nations holding a world balance of power and compelling the two 
giants (the United States and Russia) to listen to what it had to say. 

Speaking in the Council of States, Mr Nehru said: “The idea of a 
third bloc, or third force, frightens or embarrasses people. Let us rather 
work to get as large an area as possible of countries which do not want to 
encourage any tendencies to war, who wish to work for peace, and do 
not want to align themselves with any bloc. Bui we must do this without 
too much shouting.’ He thought the formation of a third military bloc 
not only undesirable but impossible as even the biggest countries were 
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small compared with the two giant Powers. He said non-recognition 
of the reality that was China and the acceptance of ‘a small island off the 
coast’ as representing China were the basic factors at the heart of the 
existing situation in the Far East, for ‘non-recognition of reality leads 
to artificial policies and programmes’. 

18 Feb.—Concluding the debate on the President’s address, Mr 
Nehru condemned the military mentality that was seizing some nations 
and expressed concern regarding certain statements made in the 
United States on the Far Eastern situation. He said the talk of a blockade 
of China ‘is obviously not talk that leads to peace’, and he warned 
colonial Powers that a psychological approach should be used towards 
Asian and African peoples who were ‘wide awake, active, and somewhat 
rebellious’ and ready to look on any liberating force as attractive. He 
regretted the failure of the Indian resolution on Korea and said that 
95 per cent of it had been taken down ‘from what was said to us by the 
parties concerned’. 


INDO-CHINA. 6 Feb.—The Franco-Viet-Namese assault force was 
withdrawn from the bridgehead it had established at Qui-Non, and 
some = the civil population was taken off at the same time. 

9 Feb. 
a mopping-up operation begun on 27 December in an area of Cochin- 
China between the Song-Be and Dong-Nai rivers. The French and 
Viet-Namese forces had destroyed six armament factories and ten 
workshops and had seized quantities of arms, equipment, 200 tons of 
paddy, and other stores. 

Heavy fighting was reported twelve miles south-east of Haiduong in 
the Hanoi area. 


IRAQ. 10 Feb.— Persian protest re frontier incident (see Persia). 


ISRAEL. 5 Feb.—Frontier Tension. The British and U.S. Ambas- 
sadors and the French Chargé d’Affaires called on Mr Sharrett, the 
Foreign Minister, to discuss the existing tension on the Jordan-Israeli 
frontier. 

British representations in London re frontier tension (see Great 
Britain). 

8 Feb. et seq. Jordan protest re occupation of Arab College (see 
Jordan). 

9 Feb.—British statement on frontier incidents (see Great Britain). 

U.S.S.R. The main offices of the Soviet Legation at Tel Aviv were 
wrecked by a bomb which was thrown through one of the windows. 
The wife of the Soviet Minister and two members of the legation staff 
were injured. 

10 Feb.—Mr Ben Gurion, Prime Minister, declared in the Knesset 
his condemnation of the outrage and read out the text of a note which 
had been delivered to the Russian Legation. It expressed the Govern- 
ment’s regrets and apologies for the ‘dastardly crime’, offered to pay 
compensation for the injuries and material damage, and promised that 
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every effort would be made to discover the perpetrators and bring them 
to justice. 

11 Feb.—Fighting broke out in Tel Aviv when persons taking part in 
a left-wing demonstration against the bomb outrage were stoned by a 
crowd. At least twenty persons were injured. 

12 Feb.—U.S.S.R. A Russian Note was received by the Govern- 
ment announcing the decision to break off relations with Israel. The 
Note declared that the bomb explosion at the Soviet Legation had been 
engineered with the obvious connivance of the Israeli police and that, in 
spite of the Israeli Government’s condemnation of the outrage, ‘the 
participation of Israeli Government members in the systematic fanning 
of hatred and enmity towards the Soviet Union and incitement to 
hostile actions against the Soviet Union is universally known and 
indisputable.’ 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman said that the decision was the cul- 
mination of a campaign of open animosity and poisonous slander 
against Israel, Zionist organizations, and Jews which had been carried 
on by the Soviet bloc for a long time and had increased during the past 
two months. He said: “The real aim is to isolate and frighten the Jews 
in Soviet Russia, whose fate arouses deep concern.’ 

16 Feb.—Speaking in the Knesset, Mr Ben Gurion rejected as with- 
out any basis in fact the reasons given in the Russian Note for the 
breaking-off of relations. He pointed out that the Russian mission had 
refused an Israeli offer to place a police guard in the Russian Legation 
courtyard and that there had been criminal attacks in other countries 
against Russian missions, none of which had led Russia to break off 
relations with the country in question. He refuted the Russian allega- 
tion that the Israeli press and members of the Government had carried 
on incitement against Russia, and said that the fact that the Russian 
Legation in Tel Aviv enjoyed far greater freedom than the Israeli 
Legation in Moscow disposed of the Russian statement that conditions 
did not exist in Israel for the normal diplomatic functioning of the 
Russian Legation. Mr Ben Gurion concluded with an appeal to Russia 
to allow Jews who were not wanted in Russia to leave and come to 
Israel. 

17 Feb.—British statement on sale of aircraft to Middle Eastern 
countries (see Great Britain). 

After a debate following Mr Ben Gurion’s statement on the rupture 
of relations with Russia, the Knesset approved the Government’s 
foreign policy by 79 votes to 16. Dr Sneh and his group, who were 
recently expelled from Mapam, opposed with the Communists. 


ITALY. 8 Feb.—Egypt. On his return from his official visit to Egypt, 
Signor Pacciardi, Defence Minister, said that both countries desired an 
impetus to their trade and cultural relations and to their agricultural 
and industrial collaboration. To this end, the despatch of Egyptian 
missions to Italy was in prospect. He added that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment considered Italy’s presence in the Middle East not only welcome 
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but ‘necessary as a balancing factor’. The visit had also had ‘favourable 
repercussions throughout the Arab world’. 

14 Feb.—Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute: the “Miriella”. The 
Italian tanker, Miriella, chartered by the Italian oil company, Supor, 
arrived in Venice harbour with a cargo of Persian oil. The president of 
the Venice civil court ordered the cargo to be impounded for fifteen 
days pending his decision on an application by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company for interim sequestration of the cargo which it claimed was 
the property of the company. 


JAPAN. 7 Feb.—Mr Yoshida, Prime Minister, said that the United 
States ‘was favourably considering’ a Japanese request for the return of 
Okinawa, Bonin, and other Pacific islands occupied during the war. 

14 Feb.—Application to join G.A.T.T. (see General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade). 

16 Feb.—The U.S. Air Force announced that U.S. pilots of two jet 
fighters of the Japan Defence Force had fired on two Russian fighters 
over Hokkaido that day, scoring hits on one of the aircraft and forcing 
them to flee towards the (Russian held) Kurile Islands. 

Mr Okazaki, Foreign Minister, told the Lower House that he did 
not believe the violation was made with hostile intention. He had dis- 
cussed it with the U.S. Ambassador. 


JORDAN. 8 Feb.—Israel. The chief Jordan delegate to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission delivered to the assistant Chief of Staff of the 
U.N. truce observers a strong protest against the occupation by Israeli 
squatters on 7 February of the Arab teachers’ college in the demilitar- 
ized zone against the south boundary of Jerusalem. 

9 Feb.—The U.N. assistant Chief of Staff informed the Jordan 
delegate that the Israeli authorities had promised to remove the 
squatters within a few days. The Jordan Defence Minister expressed 
himself as satisfied in view of the fact that the Israeli squatters were 
families who had lost their tents in a storm on the night of 6 February. 

British statement on frontier incidents (see Great Britain). 

14 Feb.—Prime Minister in Syria (see Syria). 

15 Feb.—Prime Minister’s visit to the Lebanon (see. Lebanon). 


KENYA. 5 Feb.—The Government declared the whole Kikuyu tribal 
reserve and affected areas of European settlement ‘special areas’ under 
emergency regulations. It also ordered the clearance of all Kikuyu from 
the Ol Kalou, North Kinangop, and Wanjohi Valley districts by 9 
February. The Minister for Agriculture was charged with finding 
land for their temporary settlement. 

6 Feb.—It was stated that 5,000 acres of forest had been swept by 
forest fires caused by Mau-Mau incendiarism. 

7 Feb.—Mau-Mau terrorists killed another European settler—Mr 
Gibson—near Nyeri. 

8 Feb.—Emergency Council. The composition of the emergency 
council to advise the Governor was announced. The members were: 
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the Chief Secretary, the members for Law and Order, Finance, African 
Affairs, and Agriculture, the four unofficial members of the Executive 
Council (Mr Blundell, Mr Havelock, Mr Patel, and Mr Mathu), and 
three members of the Legislature—a European, a Muslim, and an 
Arab. 

11 Feb.—Sir Evelyn Baring, the Governor, emphasized in a broad- 
cast the difficulties caused by the movement of Kikuyu from the settled 
areas and the danger of a mass movement back into tribal reserves 
where they could not be reabsorbed. He appealed to all to co-operate 
with the Government in dealing with the problem. 

Two Kikuyu terrorists were shot dead and a third wounded in a 
police ambush near Nyeri. 

15 Feb.—The police announced that a Kikuyu gang had killed a 
Kikuyu school teacher, and had slashed a Kikuyu clergyman and two 
Kikuyu women. 

16 Feb.—Nine of a gang of Kikuyu terrorists were killed by the 
police and one captured. 

18 Feb.—The member for Finance intormed the Legislature that the 
emergency was costing between {£200,000 and {£250,000 a month, 
compared with £130,000 a month in January. 


KOREA. 5 Feb.—U.N. bombers made a night raid on targets at Tae- 
yung near the Yalu border. 

8 Feb.—South Korean Army. Gen. Clark, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Far East, announced that the South Korean Army was to be 
increased from twelve to fourteen divisions. 

Prisoners. The U.N. Prisoner Command announced that one North 
Korean prisoner had been shot and killed when he attacked a guard 
with a sledgehammer. 

10 Feb.—U.N. headquarters announced that another prisoners’ 
riot on Koje Island had been quelled on 9 February with firearms and 
grenades: one Communist had been killed and thirty-eight wounded, 
four of whom died later. 

11 Feb.—Gen. Taylor took over formal command of the 8th Army 
from Gen. Van Fleet. 

15 Feb.—U.N. bombing attacks were made on targets near Pyong- 
yang for the fifth time in nine nights. 

South Korea: Currency Revaluation. The South Korean Govern- 
ment announced the issue, from 16 February, of a new currency—the 
hwon—to displace the inflated won. The value of the new hwon was to be 
one hundred to one dollar, whereas the legal exchange rate of the 
won was 6,000 to one dollar and the black market rate as high as 50,000 
to one. The decree laid down that during the first nine days of the ex- 
change period not more than 500,000 won might be exchanged for 
hwon, and of the remainder held in the banks as enforced savings a 
final total of 5 m. won could be exchanged. 

18 Feb.—A large force of allied aircraft made two attacks on a North 
Korean tank-infantry training school near Kangso, west of Pyongyang. 
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LEBANON. 13 Feb.—President Shamoun returned to Beirut from 
Saudi Arabia where he had had discussions with King Ibn Saud. 

15 Feb.—Jordan. Tewfiq Abulhuda, Prime Minister of Jordan, ar- 
rived in Beirut for a holiday and talks with President Shamoun. 


MALAYA. 7 Feb.—It was announced that ninety-eight rubber trees 
had been slashed in January, compared with 76,000 in January 1952. 


MOROCCO. 7 Feb.—Arrests. Gen. Guillaume, French Resident- 
General, told the press that about 400 arrests had been made after the 
riots of 7 and 8 December and that of those arrested 380 had been 
detained. In addition, 112 Istiqlal leaders had been arrested and 
assigned compulsory residences. Expulsions of non-Moroccans 
totalled fifty-one, of which thirty-one were Frenchmen, and twenty 
Algerians or Tunisians. ° 
13 Feb.—French reply to Sultan (see France). 


NETHERLANDS. 6 Feb.— United States. Mr Dulles, U.S. Secretary 
of State, and Mr Stassen, Director of the Mutual Security Agency, 
who were on a tour of west European capitals, had talks with the Prime 
Minister and other Ministers. 

11 Feb.—Floods. Dr Drees, Prime Minister, told the Second 
Chamber that the total damage caused by the recent floods was roughly 
estimated at about 1,000 m. guilders (about £94 m.). 


NORDIC COUNCIL. 13 Feb.—The Council, consisting of sixteen 
representatives from each of the Danish, Norwegian and Swedish 
Parliaments and five from Iceland, held its first meeting in Copenhagen. 
A Finnish delegation had been invited to attend but had declined. Most 
of the Premiers and Foreign Ministers were present, but members of 
Governments had no voting rights. The Council had been set up as an 
advisory body for the four Parliaments on all inter-Nordic questions, 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION. 7 Feb.—Coal and Steel Community. The Council of O.E.E.C. 
decided that the six member countries of the European Coal and Steel 
Community should be looked upon as a single unit for certain decisions 
of the O.E.E.C., and, in particular, that in setting up a common coal and 
steel market the six countries could depart from the O.E.E.C. principle 
of non-discrimination. 


PAKISTAN. 9 Feb.—Egypt. An Egyptian military mission arrived in 
Karachi on a fifteen-day visit to Pakistan. 

12 Feb.—Indo-Pakistani Waters Dispute. An official report 
declared that despite the good offices of International Bank representa- 
tives there had been no tangible results in the dispute. India was con- 
tinuing to take more than her share of water from canals serving both 
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Pakistan (continued) 

countries, and by April would have completed irrigation works which 
would enable her, if she chose, to turn a large area of Pakistan into a 
desert. It was officially stated that about a million acres were being 
deprived of their due share of water. 


PERSIA. 8 Feb.—Prohibition. The Majlis unanimously adopted a 
resolution prohibiting the use, production, and sale of alcoholic drinks 
and opium. The cultivation of opium poppies was to be prohibited 
within two years. 

10 Feb.—Iraq. The Government protested to the Iraqi Government 
against ‘a recent incursion and attacks on Sanjabi tribesmen in the 
Kermanshah area’. It demanded punishment of those responsible and 
compensation. : 

14 Feb.—Arrival of Miriella in Venice (see Italy). 

16 Feb.—The Government confirmed that a clash had occurred 
between two groups of the Bakhtiari tribe about seventy miles north of 
Masjid-i-Sulaiman on the northern fringe of the oil region. The clash 
had developed into a fight between Bakhtiari gunmen and the local 
military garrison, and an officer and several soldiers had been killed. 
Reinforcements from Isfahan and Dizful had finally restored order. 


POLAND. 12 Feb.—Church Affairs. The Polish Press Agency 
announced a decree which denounced the agreement of 1950 with the 
Church hierarchy and deprived the bishops of their rights to make 
appointments and changes in church administration without the 
authority of the State Department for Religious Affairs or, in some 
cases, of the executives of the local national councils. All priests were 
in future required to take an oath of allegiance to the People’s Republic. 
The decree further stated that any priest carrying out activity contrary 
to the law or public order or supporting such activity ‘would have to be 
dismissed by the church authorities’. 


RUMANIA. 12 Feb.—Ploesti Oilfields Case. The sentences were 
announced on a group of seventeen accused of espionage and sabotage 
in the Ploesti oilfields on behalf of Britain and America. Six were 
sentenced to life imprisonment and the others to terms ranging from 
three to twenty-five years. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 11 Feb.—Public Safety Bill. Introducing the Bill 
(see p. 88) into the Assembly, Mr Swart, Minister of Justice, said that 
the defiance campaign had led to large-scale rioting which required the 
declaration of a state of emergency if it was to be handled efficiently. The 
Bill empowered the Government to make that declaration— a power it 
did not at present possess. Mr Swart pointed out that it was similar to 
the British Emergency Powers Act of 1920 except for one important 
difference: the British Act provided for a declaration of a state of 
general emergency and did not provide for a state of emergency in any 
particular area. He said he hoped it would never become necessary t0 
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exercise the right and that the Bill would remain purely as a deterrent. 
It was intended against two main dangers—the violence that had 
already occurred in certain areas and the threat by Mr Kane-Berman, 
chairman of the Torch Commando, to ‘bring the country to a stand- 
still’. Mr Swart complained of ‘a horrible lying campaign’ in the press 
misrepresenting both the Public Safety and the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bills. He insisted that the non-European movement in South 
Africa was aimed not only at the Nationalist Government but against 
the white man in general. 

13 Feb.—A United Party motion that the Government should 
consult Parliament as soon as a state of emergency had been proclaimed 
under the Public Safety Bill was defeated in the Assembly by 68 votes 
to 51. Mr Swart opposed the motion as impracticable in a country like 
South Africa where Parliament did not sit almost throughout the year, 
as in Britain. But he gave an assurance that the fullest possible informa- 
tion about the declaration of an emergency would be given to Parlia- 
ment. 

Demonstrations against the Public Safety and Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bills took place in Cape Town and other cities. They were 
organized jointly by African and Indian organizations. 

16 Feb.—The Assembly approved the Public Safety Bill with only 
nine dissentients. The United Party supported the Bill, but Sir de 
Villiers Graaf, United Party leader in the Cape, said that if returned to 
power the United Party would amend the Bill to include the safeguards 
it had pressed for—the summoning of Parliament within thirty days of 
declaration of an emergency and making the Bill valid for one year only. 


SUDAN. 12 Feb.—Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Sudan (see 
Egypt and Great Britain). 

14 Feb.—The Governor-General, Sir Robert Howe, issued a state- 
ment in which he praised the ‘wisdom and statesmanship’ of Gen, 
Nagib in reversing the policy of previous Egyptian Governments 
towards the Sudan and in admitting the right of the Sudanese to decide 
alone their own future. He also expressed satisfaction at the unity of 
view displayed among the Sudanese parties and the hope that it would 
long continue. Referring to the question of safeguards for the southern 
Sudan, he emphasized that, although in the agreement of 12 February 
amendments had been made to the self-governing statute upon which 
the southern Sudanese had not been formally consulted, the repre- 
sentation given to the southern Sudan in the statute remained un- 
affected. As regards his own special responsibility to safeguard the 
interests of the south, although this had been widened to give him 
similar powers throughout the country and although those powers were 
to be exercised in consultation with his commission, he said they were 
none the less a real safeguard to the southerners. He urged the south, 
if they considered amendments to be necessary to the constitution, to 
work for them by democratic and constitutional means in Parliament. 

16 Feb.—Gen. Nagib on the Anglo-Egyptian agreement (see Egypt). 

17 Feb.—Mr Eden on the agreement (see Great Britain). 
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SYRIA. 14 Feb.—Jordan. Tewfiq Abulhuda, Prime Minister of 
Jordan, arrived in Damascus en route for the Lebanon and had talks 
with Syrian leaders. 


TIBET. 11 Feb.—Reports reaching India stated that eighty Dopdups 
(warrior monks attached to the monasteries) at the Sera Monastery in 
Lhasa had been arrested after a clash with Chinese Communists. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Economic Commission for Asia (see Asian Economic Conference). 


UNITED STATES. 6 Feb.—Price zad Wage Controls. President 
Eisenhower ended all wage controls ancl removed price controls from a 
number of consumer goods including all meat products. 

Tin. The Government revoked controls over the use and sale of tin. 

9 Feb.—Mr Dulles’s Visit to Europe. Mr Dulles, Secretary of 
State, and Mr Stassen, Director of the Mutual Security Agency, 
arrived back in Washington from their tour of west European capitals. 
In a statement to the press Mr Dulles said they were ‘on the whole 
encouraged’ by what they had heard, from the six E.D.C. countries, 
and they believed there was ‘a responsible determination to bring the 
project (the E.D.C. treaty) to completion’. Mr Dulles also said that 
they would promptly confer with the President and the other members 
of the committee appointed by the President to work out ways of 
mitigating the flood disasters in the Netherlands, Belgium, and Britain. 

Mutual Security Aid. Mr Stassen announced the appointment of a 
group of fifty-five business men, headed by Mr Francis of the General 
Foods Corporation, to visit the fourteen countries receiving U.S. aid 
and to investigate and report on the execution of the aid programmes. 

11 Feb.—The Rosenbergs. President Eisenhower rejected the 
appeal for clemency by Julius Rosenberg and his wife who had been 
sentenced to death for transmitting atomic secrets to Russia. 

Canadian protest ve restrictions on imports of dairy products (see 
Canada). 

South-east Asia. It was announced that President Eisenhower had 
decided that the United States should agree to join in a five-nation 
military staff group in South-east Asia. 

12 Feb.—Foreign Policy. In a broadcast to the nation, Mr Dulles, 
Secretary of State, said that he had returned from Europe with the 
feeling that ‘there is a good chance that E.D.C. will be brought into 
being. There are plenty of hurdles to be overcome. But we believe that 
there is a will to proceed.’ He hoped that there would be concrete 
evidence of real progress in the following weeks and said that without 
such progress ‘future planning will be difficult’. Mr Dulles referred to 
incidents and statements in America which, he said, were seized on by 
Opposition parties in Europe and used by ‘unscrupulous persons as 
reasons why European nations should not trust us’, and he appealed for 
sobriety and restraint in national policy and a sense of America’s grave 
responsibility in order to win and hold the confidence of friends and 
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allies. He emphasized that any false step could mean disaster not only 
for the United States but also ‘for our friends’. 

Price Decontrol. The Government lifted price ceilings on thousands 
of articles. Only about 27-4 per cent of the items in the cost of living 
index were left under price control. 

13 Feb.—The Government announced that civilian allocations of 
steel, copper, and aluminium would end on 30 June and that any steel, 
copper, or aluminium produced in excess of defence and authorized 
civilian requirements might be sold on the open market at once. 

17 Feb.—In a speech to the War Veterans, Mr Stassen affirmed his 
confidence that U.S. leadership under President Eisenhower would be 
‘constructive and courageous . . . thoughtful and thorough’ and would 
respect the dignity and sovereignty of other nations. He said that owing 
to the steel strike and administrative confusion deliveries of arms and 
equipment to western Europe were far behind schedule but steps had 
now been taken to accelerate production and catch up on deliveries. 

The Rosenbergs. The Court of Appeals granted a stay of execution 
until 30 March to enable the Rosenbergs’ counsel to file another 
petition in the Supreme Court. 

18 Feb.—Price Decontrol. The Government removed further 
price controls, leaving only 13 per cent of the items in the Government 
cost-of-living index still under control. 

E.D.C. and Coal and Steel Community. President Eisenhower 
appointed a U.S. observer to serve both at the interim committee of 
the European Defence Community and as U.S. representative with the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 

Far Eastern Policy. Mr Dulles told the press that the United States’ 
aim was to relieve western Powers’ fighting forces in Korea jand Indo- 
China and to turn the battle-fronts over to ‘indigenous forces’. 


U.S.S.R. 6 Feb.—Espionage. Pravda announced the arrest of four 
Russians for spying for foreign Powers. 

7 Feb.—Argentina. Senor Bravo, the Argentine Ambassador, had a 
meeting with Mr Stalin and Mr Vyshinsky. He said afterwards that he 
had spoken of Argentina’s desire to develop closer trade relations with 
Russia. 

12 Feb.—Rupture of Soviet relations with Israel (see Israel). 

13 Feb.—Moscow Radio reported the death ‘after a long and serious 
illness’ of Lev Zaharovich Mekhlis, one of the two Jewish members 
of the Communist Party central committee. 

16 Feb.—Israeli appeal to allow Jews to leave Russia (see Isra-/). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 5 Feb.—Balkan Defence. Marshal Tito emphasized 
the urgency of the tripartite plans for co-operation in defence, declaring 
that any hesitation would be ‘a historic and perhaps irrevocable error’. 

8 Feb.—Mr Stefanopoulos, Greek Foreign Minister, left for Athens. 
An official communiqué recorded ‘a complete identity of views particu- 
larly in tl.e field of joint defence’. 
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Yugoslavia (continued) 

12 Feb.—World Bank Loan. The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development announced a loan to Yugoslavia of an 


amount equivalent to $30 m. in ten European currencies of which 
about one third would be made in French francs and about a quarter in 
Swiss francs. The loan was for twenty-five years at 4% per cent, and re- 
payment was to be made in semi-annual payments beginning 15 August 
1956. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Mar. 2 Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Defence Science, 
New Delhi. 
»» 23-28 Visit of Marshal Tito to Britain. 


Apr. 7 Visit of Mr Eden to Turkey 
- 13 Conference on West Indian Federation, London. 
»» 13-16 Visit of Mr Eden to Greece. 
# 15 South African General Election. 
6 23 . North Atlantic Council, Paris. 


May 5 World Health Organization, Sixth Assembly, Geneva. 
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